p.n.e.u. notes. 

tnnne Other notices of March work to 
SYDNEY, N.S.W.-We must jos ; p the Rev H L . Jackson M. A., 
sav a w ord of the movement m Y wor k of giving religious 

n^ben, St. J-'taflcS’s appears ,o be delegated to the Sunday 
instruction to children of al c ‘ aS j^^states. Mr. Jackson is persuaded 
School in Australia ^ m the U School, parents quit themselves 

that, by this universal use 1 Qf their opportunities. During the 

not only of their « Ponsib'htie ventilating and perfecting a scheme 

last four years Mr. Jackso* ’ ^ parents to fulfil those duties of 

, or - Parents’ ^***?£i “L over to the Sunday School In 
training and teaching which they t0 ascerta in what was being 

Winchester, York, L.ehfield, and conttnues 

XsitKalmdar, 4^W.4oM*h> Australian child; and still 

P.N.E.U. will glodly, “L“ that the Australian Daughters' 
pleasanter will it be to us at 1 , many branches. Meantime, 

Society is in full operation and number^ many ^ Sydney , 

might eve not wath adymug educated classes are not usually 

Branch s book ? The children means pr0 ves that they get 

teaching anal tratning - 

whoL distinct object should be the religious tramtng of he young people^ 

the richer classes, would do exceeding y va ua hut many parents 

should, no doubt, be given by parents to their own families, but many P 
would be glad of such aids as Mr. Jackson propose to give throug 
Union, to make the home teaching definite, purposeful, and progressiv . 
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PARENTS' REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Oh HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

LYONESSE. 

By T. G. Rooper. 

EDUCATION AT HOME VERSUS EDUCATION AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Perhaps my earliest recollection is the name Lyonesse. I 
was certainly not above three years old when my mother told 
me that as soon as I was big enough I should leave home and 
go to a great school of that name. My brother also came to and 
fro during his holiday, when he seemed to be made much of by 
everybody at home, and not least by the domestics. There was 
a kind of frank and open manner, an ease in conversation, a 
buoyancy of spirits, which evidently made him good company with 
everyone ; yet his high spirits were always under an imper- 
ceptible control, which, without diminishing anything of their 
charm, deprived them of all their nuisance. How I admired the 
manly tone of my brother. How winning were its gaiety and 
confidence, which, however, could never be confused with the pre- 
tentious affectation of the dignity of manhood which is not uncom- 
mon in big boys and so insufferable. In my brother freedom and 
self-control were happily united. Then, again, how good-natured 
my brother was to me. What stories he told me of his schoo 
adventures ; and last, but not least, those hampers wh.ch were sen 
to him at school, how can I ever forget my envy of them . Year. 

rolled by; my brother was besieging Sebasopo J 

that I was to have the pleasure of one day tak.ng Ins place 
YOL. II.— NO. 3. 
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t rc i it as the greatest honour 
a npver ceased to r e S al i 0 t The day came 

Ly0neSSe ’ Ton ttefcouW possibly ff to ^ ^ 

anddistmct^eni was nea rly f°« rtee ^ tQ be promoted to 
at leng r a sm all private sc \o sc hools in the land. 

-^ i ^oneof tlSS e^.pu«-cH hich t ^ 

It is important to t ob« * ^ j ha d been encouraged 

Firs , of all, from my school a „d in the honour that .t 

,o believe in the ¥ » imbibed with my mothei s milk the 
was to belong to it. 1 ha h s0 that I remember, when 

true spirit of esprit when I could possibly join the 

it yet wanted a year to the t round a table by informing 

school. I created roars o . s where the boys attended 

0 „c of the guests "j ,TJ a chapel of our own.” The 
church at Lyonesse that jts motive only became clear 

laughter surprised me at^ ^ ^ importa „t to remember what sort 

to me years after. - j n m y imagination. I 

„f place the school very wicUed place, and rather a 

believed, then, tha mos1 1 pa rt a very idle place. 

rough and crue one > al J should have to persist in doing 

I was taught to expect t 1 rsuade and half force me 

right when many atount would half £ ^ ^ Qr tormen ted 

to do wrong, that I shoi should be laughed 

by big boys fortheir — \ theved, howler, 

tuhesr^ d^L.be C s that /was a tea. privilege for a boy 

t/be allowed to face, and I had confidence in myse f that 
should not be overtasked in meeting them. I believed th 

should have to work my way up the school from t le ow “ fth 
the highest forms in the teeth of obstacles that wcie _ 

overcoming, and I doubted not that I should overcome t • 

“ Oh,” it may be thought, “ you had evidently read ‘ Tom brow . ^ 
This is a false hypothesis. I had not read “ Tom Brown. 

I will tell you why. While at a small preparatory schoo 
once got a prize. I applied to my father if he could recommen^ 
me a book to choose, for choice was allowed us. He wro 
word, “ Ask for ‘ Tom Brown.’ ” I did so. Never shall I 
the effect of my request upon my master. I was surprise 
see him stand silent for a moment while wrath gathered on 
brow, and then he turned his back on me and walked the 
of the room and back again, exclaiming, fiercely, “ I will have 
Tom Brownery here. ‘Tom Brown 1 and then he muttere 
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choose a bookfor nie^ l' ty ’ - ^ Went off sayin S he would 
a uuoK ior me, “Jesses Country Walks” T th;„i •„ 
bo it came nhrmf t y Ks ’ 1 think it was. 

until T about that I never read “ Tom Brown at School” 

puzzled m S * ni .y ersity man, and then I understood, what 
confid JUVemle mmd ’ h0vv a book which my father so 

my mast/ reC ° mmCnded sho “ ld b ' *> indignantly scorned by 

indehid ' ^ uben ^ e ntered Lyonesse has impressed itself 
indelibly on my mmd. I left home with sorrel, for it was 

always a happy one, and accompanied my father to the scene 

the little to f T r yea 7 ° f my Hfe ’ S hist0ry ’ 1 had never seen 
he l.t le town before, but it did not seem new to me. I had 

. , een . t lerC U1 t le s P lnt often - We inspected the school buildings, 
the playgrounds, and the chapel. We called on the Head Master! 

hat was a surprise— the only surprise which I experienced 
t lat ay.^ I expected to find a stern, pedantic senior, with a 
reserved, imposing manner, who would look on the little new 
boy “ as an archangel would look on a blackbeetle,’' or, to put it 
stiongei, as the Dean of Christ Church on an undergraduate 
outside I om Quad at Oxford. In place of that I met a warm 
welcome from a young-looking and most good-natured gentle- 
man, who instantly set me at my ease, and, more than that, 
conveyed a certain sense of my new responsibilities by asking 
me personally such questions as have to be answered by all 
fresh comers and recorded for future reference. I remember 
that when my father proposed to answer these questions for me 
the Head Master requested that I should be permitted to 
answer for myself. The day wore away, and the impressive 
moment came when I must part with my father, as it seemed in 
a certain sense, for ever. I should never more live at home, I 
reflected; I should only spend my holidays there; I was 
commencing independent life; I was now a part oi a great 
school ; I had realised the yearnings of my childhood. 

My father was not the man to improve the occasion ; he was 
one of those who thought that decisive events best speak for 
themselves and are their own interpreters. At sundown 
we were at the entrance of a narrow passage leading to t ie 
* to occupy ^hat 

to catch a train o on . m y new room with a 

h d his “God b ess yo , to n resolve 

“‘lump in my tnroai, auu 
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my school, and to play a man’s 
neither to disgrace my home n mer . ! wish to emphasize 

part in the latter and a sons at the time was an active 

he fact that my whole state ^ face troubles and I was 

spirit of resistance. I 1 lvrotc a letter home com- 

prepared to do so. The next y Mam ma, much to her 

mencing .. Dear Mother " instea^o ^ “ y , ength ’ my schoolboy 

amusement. I need not d ^ ^ much what I expected : 

experiences. ^"V'htd anticipated ; the good was far greater 
the evil was great, as I had 1 ^ examp le of tire way in 

than I had been prepared • mention that the next 

which school sharpens up ^ at nine 0 . d ock, 1 was set a 
morning, on leaving a tQ be sa ;d a t ten o'clock. In 

lesson in I-atm syn ax w tbc bookseller — which 

the interval I had to procure he book ho ^ comp le,i„g 

would consume some time o» mg to ‘to ^ Fi „ di „ g 

certain previous formal . s-and also ^ ^ r ^ my book , 
that there was no time f room while I learnt my rules, 

bought a roll, which I breakfast-hall. I was not long in 

instead of going down awlino wavs of private instruc- 

ting to discard ‘''^'Xti c sf ato of making plausibie 
excuses^ for^nfulfibed dn^ttead inventing ways of over- 

C0 1l"h S a. I found boys that were bad. I found, how- 

ever, boys that were certainly good. One, I ,n ” 

room, who was decidedly what appeared to me the son can a 
of the world, used to read his Bible every evening, a thing the 
rest of us were not in the habit of doing, but ins unostenta t o 
practice produced an effect on us. Cases of outrageous bully > a 
or cruelty occurred. They are difficult to explain. I do n 
think the bullies were intentionally cruel. They were 
thoughtless and stupid to understand the pain which y 
inflicted. Still harder was it to understand why certain D . 
got thus treated. I learnt to think, and still think, that when 
boy is bullied he is himself partly to blame for it. Perhaps t 
cause of much of the mischief was the long space of time t 
boys used to be left without superintendence in the winter ev ^ n ^ 
ings. 1 never remember bullying in the summer-time, " 
everyone was out of doors till nearly nine o’clock. As to stu y> 
the tone of the boys was steadily against all application ^ 
work, but there was no great difficulty by the aid of tact a 
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fain^hindered ^™c s ce T- 

withe U Cd- Marcet sine adversario virtus ’’—(Virtue 

withers without opposition). My own belief is that parents in 

. m f. 1Cir SOn ® *° a § reat boarding-school are like shipowners 
entrusting a small boat to a stormy sea. 

It took me but a few days to fall into the routine of school 
l fe, and to answer with implicit obedience to the monotonously 
lecurnng signal of the school bell. Lessons I knew were in 
all schools compulsory, but in this school games were compul- 
sory also. The first wet afternoon I prepared to sit in my room 
and read, never supposing that it would be my duty to play 
football in pouring rain. I was supposed to be delicate at home, 
and therefore I was horrified when one of my companions told me 
that, come wind, come weather, I must don my flannels and join 
the game. I remember I asked the head boy of the house, who 
had a dispensing power, to let me off that day in consideration 
of the rain. His reply was not encouraging, and I remember 
something about a kick which came not in front on the shins, 
where you nobly receive shoe-leather in football, but igno- 
miniously on the other side. It w'as, however, a delightful dis- 
covery to find that no harm came of playing out of doors in the 
rain, and that getting wet through, followed by an immediate 
change into dry clothing, was invigorating instead of being fatal 
to life, as I had learnt to believe at home. 

One of the most strongly marked impressions of those early 
days at school is the good-nature of one of the big boys who 
knew my people at home. Though I was not in his house he 
found me out, and told me that if any fellow began to bully me 

■ « 1 If T *11 1 ^1 . !•» < r>-l A f A t 


I might come to him. “ Then,” said he, “ I will lick him, or at 
any rate I will fight him.” The kindness of my friend touched 
me not a little, and the proviso which he appended to his offer, 
-‘If I cannot lick him I will fight him,” set me thinking 
“ What more is this than I can do for myself ^ The remark 
led to a determination to fight my own battles . , . 

and vigorous play brought the end of terra near a . 

became clear that it lay between 

should be top in the examination. Tins little nv > 
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■ * as is indicated in the following fragment 

chivalrous sentiments, as ^ n mem ory as a pleasant 

of conversation which of the mere words than by 

recollection, not more D) cost tQ utter them and the 

reason of , he genome e^rtnh.^ ^ ; 

genuine heartiness ^ on p,„,,,lav > 


l"l am sure I hopej you will. 

He. I hope/eK w,li onventional courtesy. It must be set 
- O " 25 . of public .booHife £ *££**£ 
St^oAS” as distinguished from the courtesy of 


“ courtesy ui > 

“"Hol'idws came. I returned home with a prize and the 
i hut after recovery I was held to be much improved by 

measle but after rec > ^ tQ be obliging . Before 

my first term, lor exa l sulky if I was asked to 

B ooS ‘an errand T brief experience of fagging had taught me 
fo take pleasure* in doing small services smartly. Three things 
I had learnt thoroughly my first term-viz, to mak y 
master's toast, to lay a table for tea or breakfast and to black 

boots “ These arts are worth learning, it may be said but d 
you learn nothing more worth the £200 a year which your 
education was probably costing?” The course of study was 
undoubtedly limited. History, Science, Mathematics, and Modern 
Languages received scant attention, but I look upon the wor ' 
which we did as of more value than what we did not. Out- 
studies were directed to this one end, which was to enable us a 
the age of eighteen or nineteen to write Greek and Latin com- 
position in prose and verse. Many sneers have been bestowe 
upon this curriculum, and it is easy to make cheap jokes on its 
apparent uselessness. I have always felt that Greek and Latin 
composition fulfilled one purpose in education which at presen 
is hardly served in any other way. The teacher wishes to 
develop the constructive powers of the children. He wishes to 
render his scholars intellectually independent — that is, able to 
think for themselves. He mistrusts the growth of a receptive 
attitude in his class. He knows the readiness with which a 
mind may be stored with facts, and the temptation which he is 
under to take advantage of this facility, and the encouragemen 
that the modern education with its commercial value affords to 
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school r ? yOU f e than What y° u know ™hen you leave 

s un ed h 5 PrCC1 7 UliS inde P endent ™ntal activity which 
s encouraged by composing in Greek or Latin. No amount of 

M, re e ^ rrun S y heart or going over other people’s discoveries 
w 11 enable a boy to turn out a set of Greek lambics or Latin 
E lepacs However poor the results, they are the produce of 
independent efforts. The writer can always say what Touch- 
stone said of Audrey in all humility, “ A poor thing, sir, but my 
own Composition being abolished, it appears to me that an 
effective substitute has yet to be invented. 

I was, however, home for the holidays, as I said, and about 
holidays I have a word to add. Life at a public school is to 
be compared to the movement of the sea, rather than to the 
course of a river. It does not resemble a steady continuous 
flow, so much as the alternation of high and low tides. There 
come three months of work, increasing in intensity and excite- 
ment towards the end, when a competitive examination stimulates 
even the lazy to unlooked-for exertions. Then follow a few 
weeks' holiday, during which animal spirits usually have free 
play. This tidal life certainly produces a marked influence on 
the character, and is possessed of advantages and disadvantages. 
Supposing that a lad, when he leaves school, has to pursue some 
calling where his work will never be such as to strain him in any 
way, but which demands exceeding regularity and affords hardly 
any opportunity for prolonged holiday, he will certainly find 
that his school life will have given him a distaste for his occupa- 
tion which it will take him some trouble to overcome. On the 
other hand, my experience is that if a boy is brought up at home, 
where his regular routine of work and play makes his life flow 
on like a stream of oil, the defect then is that he grows up 
incapable of making any special effort when 
demand it, and that he is liable to miss golden °P p ^" ® f 
being useful, because he cannot excec m won e 
toil I expect that the reaction which follows after a busy man 

“askeenXL a few weeks, en^s “ 

s ssM— rs: « — — 
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f ; Tn fact I think that in all sums there is 

and uninterrupted. J- ’ , after somc experience of both 

an element of excess. W m ’ end me to the public school life, 
manners of living. 1 say, stres s followed by relaxation, 

^ha 0 b ^d"Ta Zym ea„deH„ g of the p.acid stream 

° f tad brought £* 

and with it the temp^a ^ ices> an d, as in the world, 

strawberries and ^ tQtal absta iners, moderate consumers, 

society divided according to Aristotle’s estimate, 

very fond of strawberry 
,tTnd g I a^that I had perfect freedom in respect to 
overdndul° r ence° It was good practice in learning to resist 
temptation*, and no one can learn to swim without plunging 


The chief excitement of the long summer days was cricket 
House was matched against house, and during the ties the nva 
houses were pretended enemies. The sense of union with others 
was excited in an extraordinary degree, tor the honour of his 
house there was scarcely anything which a member of it would 
not undergo. But even the strength of this local feeling seemed 
as weakness when compared with the sentiment aroused by the 
annual match played between an eleven of the school against an 
eleven of another school. To anyone who has never felt it, this 
passionate devotion to the name of his school is incomprehen- 
sible, and must ever remain inexplicable. I should venture to 
take exception to an opinion expressed by Professor James Ward 
that “ our playgrounds powerfully promote manliness and 
loyalty, but they do nothing to enlighten, and still less to expand, 
(this) youthful zeal to do and suffer for common ends.” The 
famous battle picture “ Floreat Etona,” by Lady Butler, in which 
young officers are riding to face death with this cry on their lips, 
is proof, which is unneedcd by public schoolboys themselves, that 
the lesson of self-devotion for a common cause is indelibly im- 
pressed at a public school, and that its origin is consciously 
present to the mind in after years during supreme moments. 

Well, it will be said, at any rate you enjoyed your school- 
life. Did not this regular round of work and play make y ou 
and your companions all as like as peas or cells in a honeycomb ? 
If you had any special tastes had you any opportunity of culti- 
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ar;;L t x\ooL;t^of con,r T ed your ,im ' in 

enslaved as by a double ser f > f ° Ur le,sure > was not your mind 
needs dete™r„a,i„„ “Vt? ? “T" ‘ S * 

remain master of * i- • , i ve in an > r society and yet 
it is no east, bo/ce t 

other society. ’ For mv elf 7 j ■ /'’'I d ° this than in any 

study of flowers ’ 1 ei V 0yed an her «litary taste for the 

first some opposition • ex P enenced ™ difficulty, although at 
the combination of ’ f" ^ my bent In pr ° Cess of time 

a school scientifir ™ ■ indred s P ints led to the formation of 

this day, about a q^eTofT^nt^’ 1 40 

As to leisure, I unconsciously followed Pope Gregory's advice 

workleftTh 011 England when they complained that their hard 
.f ft th f £ T n ° t '^ e to say their Payers. - Surg* manias, ora 
citius, wrote he— “Rise earlier and pray more betimes.” A 

* amP JV le mea dows at six o’clock on a summer morning 
is no bad preparation for a day’s work. I discovered the habitat 
of almost every flowering plant within two hours run of the 
school clock. So far as I can judge, special faculties are more 
likely to be discovered and developed in a life at school than in the 
course of training in a family. Sydney Smith condemns parents 
for exposing their children to the pressure exerted upon them in 
a school by the comrades surrounding them. “The strongest 
only survive,” he says, “like trees in a forest. It is cruel to sub- 
mit a growing child to such a vegetable struggle.” Mv own 


observation leads me to believe that even in a family one mem- 
ber is very likely to tread the life out of another, and this the 
more easily because members of a family cannot find their equals 
in age or strength. Then, again, very few families are pci feet. 
In most of them there are certain defects which may be called 
family failings. Home education rather intensifies than corrects 
these weaknesses, whereas under the direct attack of playmates 
and the indirect influence of the spirit and tone of a community 
of boys, they either disappear or at least are subdued. 

There are probably few (in my own experience not any) chil- 
dren who cannot do something better than other things. It iso 
said that a child’s peculiarities can most readily be : oWW I at 
home and the best of them cherished by pa-e^ s„hc„„de 
■■ How.” it is said, •' can a boy’s special ap.dudes be ^covemd at 

school, where the classes aie large 
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well expect a drill sergeant to 
stereotyped ? Might you waltzing as expect a classical 

detect and further a spe • v f or Sclavonic history i n 

master to discover and “ stude „t ? ” 

an apparently unpromisin & ^ one but I have two answers, 

™* Asa question of theory,' 

one theoretical and ^ t possessed of very wide sym- 

is i, at all common to Mf**™*^ ^ not (heir Qwn ? Is it 

pathies with studies parents wish their children to grow up as 
not rather the rule that paren s ? The man 

, ike themselves as possiblejlyifdmay ^ ^ ^ a ^ for 

HteramTas Ts'S shown in the amusing scene between Francis 
Osba dSone and his father at the commencement of “Rob Roy, 
Abarrister looks with regret on the tastes of a son who devotes 
Mmself to natural science, and a merchant is hardly likely o 
approve of his son pursuing a military career. I f then a child 
has a taste which differs from those of h,s parents there will be 
much difficulty in its coming to light at all, and quiet steady 
pressure will be exercised to eradicate it when it does appear. It 
is not often that a number of boys remain till they are grown up 
beneath their father’s roof-tree, but this often happens with a 
family of girls. The lives of these last are apt to be dreary in 
the extreme, because, having differing powers and tastes, only 
those of the family who have the same tastes as their 
parents receive effective encouragement. The others vill 
appear to their parents as rather uninteresting and a 
little stupid. By attending school the growing child 
comes in contact with many other minds, both those of his 
companions and those of his numerous teachers. What is 
missing in the home will be found at school, and the merchant s 
son with a taste for a military career will find his aspirations 
honoured instead of being repressed, the son of literary parents 
will meet with those who sympathise with him in his desire foi 
a practical life, whether engineering or a colonial career or what 
not, while the son of the man of the world will find his hopes 
for a life as a minister in his church respected and encouraged. 
On the whole, so far as I see, a child stands a better chance of 
developing himself according to his natural bent if he goes to 
school than if he is educated at home. 

Theoretically, then, I believe individual talent has a bettci 
chance of unconstrained cultivation at school. My recollection 
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lor^sVomeTut b g v"’ y C ° mrad ' S ’ ‘ CadS me t0 thl " k ">• 

ness of the curriculum which have described I r.c^ h T 

distinguished themselves afterwards ta ca^, to Td"^ 

and' Art PP I°d >’" “ c ' ass ‘ ca j. ' ducation . sllch as History, Science, 
, ‘ do not feel at hberty to mention names, but behind 

descn P tl0n there are in my mind the names of 
particular boys and men. “ Individual men,” says Kant, - cannot 
tram children completely, man must be educated by mankind.” 

• ' S IS * U6, T u he t [ ain i n g in a large family is better than that 

sma one but best of all is the training in a great school, 
ecciu.se in sue 1 a place there is a greater approximation than in 
a tarmly to the education of man by mankind. 

Let me now pass on to the period of school life when I 
became one of the big boys, and as such was invested with a 
little brief authority ; when friendships which I made were lasting 
and lifelong ; when the various able men whom I listened to, 
whether as lecturers, preachers, or teachers, began to inspire me 
with ideas and to stimulate thought ; when the time came for me 
to learn that I was possessed of powers which might be turned 
to the good of others. A friend of my father’s wrote to com- 
mend a young boy to my supervision. “As others helped you 
when you were a ‘ new boy,’ remember now that you are in the 

* sixth form * you may return their kindness by being serviceable 
to fresh comers.” “ Well,” it may be said, “ and will you let us 
know what you could do by being thus placed at a very early age 
in loco parentis ?” There were two ways in which I learnt to help 
others — one was by protecting and the other by advising. 
Protection was comparatively easy. It was no difficult mattei 
to tell heedless boys that it was “ hard lines to amuse them 
selves at the expense of a delicate boy or a cripple, and a few 
words at the right time and in the right spirit would suffice to 
make the life of such a boy quite comfortable among his 

i r rJ 

own friends, and by what right should Jsuch 



judge ? Your interference must be 

JSKSSed — school pulp* the^cher 

earnestly declaimed, Y J fferen ce between taking a 

reflected that there was all the d.tteren 
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, . tn .-jcrhts and finding an opportunity 

pleasure in setting otheis b new . c0 mer that he was falling 

for hinting to an mexpene HqW far my service may have 

into uncommonly bad compa y^ ^ know> but the attempts 

been of any use to importance to myself, because 

which I made were of ‘ ^ undertaking responsibilities for 

I learnt from them , pu blic spirit. 

the fth d fthScTof s^mons to boys may easily be under- 
/ It is sometimes said that boys at home can learn 

estimated. Ittsso * ^ discourses which are addressed to 

just as much from *> from those which are 

general congregations a . erhool chapel My recollection 
-: 0 iKr addressed to them in a school cnapei. 

•^the opposite I noticed that even boys supposed to be 

as Mten happens, these are impressive, the words aie remem- 
bered because they are associated with a memorable event. 
How can I ever forget my early horror of the sight of the s ; urns 
of London which I traversed on my way to school 01 the aide 
appeal of a famous London missionary in the school pulpit to 
help to remedy these evils? How deeply impressed I was by 
the suggestions from the pulpit that there was a wider life than 
any that I ever heard spoken of in my own home, where some 
of us might possibly have important duties to undertake— 
duties as clergymen among the poor at home, duties as mis 
sionaries among the uncivilised nations abroad, duties in In ia, 
duties in the Colonies, and in many other positions in life where 
the first thought must be, not to promote your own interests, 
but those of others. I think Count Moltke is more than justifiec 
in approving the moral training of English public schools. 
“ What pleases me most,” says he, “ in the English mode ot 
education is that lying is treated not only as an offence but as a 
disgrace , a habit unworthy of a gentleman.” 

There is one characteristic of the public school pulpit, so far 
as I know it, which goes deeper here than appears at first. Much 
preaching which I have heard elsewhere has been of this type- 
“ Do this because God commands it." Whereas the higher 
kind of preaching is of this type — “ Do this because it is right, 
and God commands what is right.” In the former the preacher 
speaks of God as a benevolent tyrant or monarch ; in the latter 
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as the author and approver of all that is good. It is a hi^b 
principle to fear wrong as wrong than to fear it out of respect 
a command from a superior. It is more effective in conduct 
because the wrong which is done as a violation of a principle 

nn ° t r\ ei ^°bed on as right, while wrong done which is 
regarded as the violation of a command may appear not to be 
wrong in itself, but liable to be condoned by the dictator of the 
command, and thus cease to be wrong. 

Think we, like some weak prince, the Eternal Cause 
1 1 one, for His favourites, to reverse His laws? 

I have not said more about preaching than enough to establish 
the lact that it played an immense part in making up the whole 
which I am trying to present to you— namely, life in a public 
school, and that, combined with daily events, the pulpit tended 
to make boys think more of their duties than their privileges, 
an important fact, when it is remembered that boys whose 
parents have wealth or rank are apt to be spoilt in this matter 
by their mothers and the servants and even by their fathers. 

From taking charge of a few boys informally entrusted to my 
care the transition to undertaking at certain times the discipline 
and order of a whole house at meal times or in the evenings in the 
absence of the master is not very great. At any rate this is the 
duty which most boys entered upon towards the last year or two 
of their school life. 

Sydney Smith has strongly condemned the kind of character 
which he says this practice leads to. He says that in after life 
such as have held these places at school are conceited, uncon- 
ciliatory to others, and without the anxiety for self-improvement 
that is the result of modesty in youth. I hardly think, 
however, that with most boys the duty of controlling 
others is undertaken with feelings of elation. Except to a 
very few it is far pleasanter to escape responsibility for the 
behaviour of others. Most know by experience that . tis hard 

to criticise others without meurn^ an impu a 1 w fch 

A boy knows what a drftal * ca n„o t be found 
ottos in such a way tha it is to have to judge 

“ of 
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7~ , in the ideal republic, ability to govern or to be 

governed as the State may re' 3“ e of a public school is made as 
Even, however, if * h sup poses, I think a readiness to 

conceited as Sydney ugeful disposition to acquire, 

undertake responsibility ^ does we ll in promoting it. I 

and that the public sc Y ^ office sitting at the head of 
shall never forget eai y hour in the absence of the 

some sixty boys dun*. nsible for their order. Some of the 

master, and having b P disturbance . It became my clear 
bigger boys began room. Was it any pleasure 

duty to dismiss one of ^ the cont rary, it cost me a 

tome to excrete my author, ty than mysel f should 

g o^Ihce obey one of his comrades duly 
wrthout any fee ■ sentat jve shows how much 

constituted tl^ ^ be imparted by the system 

th *' t L harm arising which Sydney Smith condemns, 
wnhout the of own weakness was humiliating ; 

conauerino my aversion to discharging the duties of my 
•Hon was bracing. The behaviour of my companion was 
Setter that of a gentleman. He accepted my ruling as part 
' r t L system or conditions upon which he was a member 
the school, thereby showing that he had learnt, a difficu t e5S °"’ 
to distinguish between authority and the person in autho >, 
arid to obey the former through the latter, to retain his sense o 
manly independence while bowing to the will of the commum y. 
The public schools have certainly produced some great states- 
men, and if you study so well qualified a critic as Lord Beacons- 
eld’ you will see that he, at any rate, attributes this to the h e 
ud and not to accident of birth ~ 




Experience proves 

How fit he is to sway, 

Who can so well obey. 

I have purposely dwelt on the training of character which 
the public school affords, because this is much the most impoi- 
tant part of life to most men. I have left little space to describe 
debating societies where crude discussions of the Reform B 1 * 
the American Civil War, the Seven Weeks’ War, Darwinisni, 
the Game Laws, and the like stimulated thought ; or the scienti c 
society, where, amongst others, papers of boyish learning wel 
read on the Flight of Birds and the Forms of Leaves ; or lastl) , 
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Shakespere reading clubs, which were not uncommon Qm t 
iave I time to estimate what information I had actual! ' . CSS 

I t C ‘™ s ° nIy T f Hat thC teachin S had not been wholly SSt 
t was a real pleasure to me at the time I left to spend uu 

CreV n T translatin S favourite passages from Shakespere into 
Gieek Iambics, and I was possessed of sufficient knowledge of 

out e the a a d f n t0 ^ ^ firSt UniverSi ^ Examination udth- 

out the aid of a crammer. 

l 1 wlU ^ onclude with a few words of advice. I am often 
asked whether I recommend a boy to be sent to a public board 
nng school or not. No one can return an unqualified answer to ' 
this question, and I have tried to give my own experience, not as 
a guide, but as a contribution towards the practical solution of 
the question. Every person must form his own opinion for him- 
self on such a matter, with the aid of such information as he 
can acquire. 

If asked, then, “Shall I send my boy to a public school?” 

I answer, “ Is your boy delicate, and considered unable to rough 
at among stronger companions ? Then send him to a pubTic 
school by all means ; it will make a man of him.” Again, 

•“ Has your boy the slightest capacity above the average ? 
Hesitate not to send him to a public school.” If the masters 
see their way to winning a scholarship through assiduous culti- 
vation of his brains, it will not be their fault if his spark of 
intelligence is not fanned into a flame. But if your son is a 
strong healthy lad, with no particular predilection for any study 
•or calling, if he is destined not perhaps to a life of opulent idle- 
ness, which was Sydney Smith’s provision for public schoolboys, 
but for a family living, or a place in the family counting-house, 
then beware how you trust him to the public school system, or 
if you do send him, watch his progress narrowly, and test it 
occasionally by independent examination, otherwise jou may 
find that at the end of four uneventful years the head master 
may write, when you wish to transfer the boy from school to a 
University “ Tomkins is a sweet fellow ; he will hardly pass h.s 
matriculation examination, but he is simply the best head of 
the football eleven we have had since Smithson.^ Athletes are 
roes of their sch 
hen it comes to 

ricket or football nc.p^ - 

unless they develop powers of application to work in 


the football eleven we . 

the heroes of their schools, and often the pets of heir masters ; 
but when it comes to the severe game of life I do not observe 
that cricket or football helps them to earn their own livii^and 
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' . „ rlicad vantage when compared with better 

years they stand at a disadvanta*. 

taught cotemporaries. should conclude my remarks 

IfI "H my a bo n u J Sic i life as resembling an 
with a rhapso y P below the surface, amidst 

auriferous mine, m which, ^ep ' ^ ther£ are to be WQn 

bruising rocvb an precious to the finder and the world, 

particles of ^ ixTappear the offspring of a fond 

delusion, and therefore I prefer to finish my remarks m a less 
lofty tone, in less of the « ercUs «*.«,” In public school life 
as I knew it a quarter of a century ago there were two great 
advantages, namely, the absenee of too much interference on the 
nart of the masters, and consequent opportunity for self-de- 
velopment. 1 realise vividly the danger of too much method 
training, and wholly agree with Dr. Geikie that it ts folly to 
attempt to straighten a pig's tail by putting it in splints. 

I am wholly of opinion that education must largely be a 
matter of faith rather than sight, and that some risk is indis- 
pensable for the highest results in this as in almost eveiy impoitant 
business, and I do not know that anyone has better summed 
the matter up than J udge Denman, when he said that “ if boys 
go to school they become sad dogs, but if they stay at home 
they remain poor devils.” 


CHANGE OF AIR. 

^ mu e> and a " tlle drcan 'ness 

That gathers over wonted ways 
Clears, sun-dispelled. A happy heart 
Cons quiet thoughts of peace and praise. 

It is enough ; hope has no more— 

A long, sweet, breezy tract, that leads 
No whither, draws full-willing feet, 

And heart that sings to-day, nor heeds 

A morrow in its lay. What call 
To plan and ponder further good, 

When all the bliss that here may be 
This gentle pleasure doth include :— 

To look into thy friend’s true eyes, 

To know him larger than thou art, 

And, in that freedom of the soul, 

With fetters of the clay to part ? 

Sweeter than Love, for Love would own, 
Would measure, hold, with wreaths confine ; 
But, my good friend, I choose thee free, 

Nor would restrict thy life to mine. 

Else, were we one — a narrower joy ; 

An ampler self, the dubious gain : 

More blest, two several lives have I, 

Another being do attain. 

And, ah, what ease !— to quit the Self 
Whose weight doth so oppress our state, 
And breathe a changed mental air, 

At large, and, as a child, elate. 



